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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 108. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 

« Thus, while my joyless minutes tedious flow, 

With looks demure, and silent pace, a dun, 

Horrible monster! hated by gods and men, 

Tomy aerial citadel ascends.’ 

PHILIPs. 

I say, Sam, what a glorious thing it is that 
the river’s fast. You ask, why? I'll tell you. 
It is one of the finest phrases in the world to stop 
the mouth of a creditor. <A taylor calls... Mr 
W— ’s compliments,’ and soon. ¢ ..h,’pon my 
money is so cursed scarce in these hard 
iadcilow doesn't know which way to 
I suppose you know, sir, the river's 


soul, “Ir. 
times, that 
turn hiniseil. 


shut’ Those last words operate Tike an electrical 
shock. Mr. W——’s comphmem feels their 
force, and \ ith a k thet ackhrowledees his con- 
viction of the fact, replies. * Vory true. sir,’ mo- 
destly bows, and retives. In an hour afterwards, 
calls ¢ rispip—— Mer. Crispin would thank you for 
that smal boiance.’ * Idare say Air ¢ rspin would 
but. my friend, you must tell your master.th rons 
is very scarce.” * Ob sir, he knows that ai: . 
¢ Well tell him then that the rever’s fast.” 7 S 


no standing that. ‘The hardest 
receives his guretus from those simple words. es- 
sents to the truth of the assertion, and withdraws 

The river's closed!’ Where's the woncer in 
that? There must be magic in the words, else the 
mouths of so many gaping dupes could never be 
stopped. When I take alook round me, I see my- 
riads of my 
with eves like saucers, and standing with their 
mouths wide open, like roasted £/ue-pointere ; pre- 
sently they all strike up in a chorus, to the tune of 
the old hundred ; *we want money, we are all starv- 
ing, pay what you owe us.’ ’Pon my credit, Sam, 
it’s one of the finest visions in nature, and I’m so 
fond of the music. that I have it regularly repeated 
onceaday. When I get enough, I pipe’em upa 
stave in short metre, ¢4#e river's shut, and there’s an 
end of the concert; they fold up their ofera dls, 
hang up their fiddles, and measure the road home, 
to the rogue's march. 

Now, my dear Saunter, you are not to suppose 
that 1 am the only dade that Aandies a dun so coolly. 
Iam not the only one that crams his mouth with 
cakes of ice: every body does it, that’s in debt. 
The river’s fast, says one: the -river’s shut, cries 
another: ¢he river’s closed, laughs a third; and in 
this manner, creditors are Aum-bug’d, from day to 
day. Why,even mechanics and tradesmen them- 
selves have the same song set to music, ana surely, 
they have no right to say a single word. I was ac- 


cidentally the other day in the house of a labouring 
man, when a collector 
thirty-seven and ut half cents. 


called for his tax, which was 
‘1 cannot possibly ‘ 


} 





creditors staring me full in the face, | 








settle with you now, Sir,’ was the reply ; * but as 
soon as the navigation opens, you may call again.’ 
The grand object of the present letter is to ask 
your advice upon what plan I must pursue, to put 
off duns, through the next spring, as the approach- 
ing thawing season will inevitably dissolve my pre- 
sent @xcuse. You must know, that I am a good, 
hearty, jovial, extravagant sort of a fellow, and 
without an estate. I drive my sleigh in style, 
when there is snow, and my curricle, when there 
is none. J heeft a woman, and a man servant, and 
when I have nothing of more importance to do, I 
creak my boots in the lobby I get my clothes of 
Charley, my hats of Jemmy Tif, and my boots of 
the cobler’s saint. dfprofios /—in your last Lounger, 
one T'lorinda says something about boots spoiling 
the shape of one’s leg» Ask her whether she al- 
ludes to the cossack, the back strap, the duck-dill, or 
the dear’s snout, that I may take timely care to pre- 
vent my drum-sticks from dwindling away yet more ; 
however, thank Fortune, all the boots in the world 
would’nt injure the shape of my leg, for that is done 





already ; and I doubt if my leg is as large where 
the calf once was, as it . at the ancle; however, 
thank Fortune again my bocts will hide it all. 

But to proceed—My dissipation has involved me 
in difficulties, and as I sce no purticular way of 
paying my creditors; but by éillets doux, and being 
tencadcigee of postponing that sweet method as nuch 
longer a > IT can. I have con uded upon wey 2d 

ct a little longer. For the first year, Ie 
with stories about adventures to lvalte, leva 


- } 
AEE Hid 


cles, estates in the moon, and ony thing | could me | 

vont; Soe the next three months, I told them to | 

‘call to-morrow, and id tell them when to call 
ny’? forthe last month. Thave told them, the | 
rs fost; and the Lord only knows what. l 


1 


ltell them, when the Delawal 
hope in view; 
iuy cool unswers | have given them, 


- 


eis broken up. I 
which is, that 
during 
the present winter, will freeze their jawsin sucha | 
manner, that they will not be able to open their 
moths to dun me, before next August. But, as | 
all humen expectations are lable to failure, I had 
better be prepared for the worst. If now, my dear | 
fellow, you can only help me with a few Sham- 
Abrams, that will carry me on till July, I will then 
find no difficulty in getting off to the shore, or the 
Ball-town springs, under pretence of bad health. 
Now really, Jcunter, upon my Aoviwzz, it is one 
of the greatest curses of this life, to be pestered 
with duns; merely because one honours a trodes- 
man with his employ, he is to be hunted down, like a 
duck, and because he has been so condescending as to 
cail into a fellow’s shop, and buy a few of his goods, 
he is to be followed up as close as if he were dad | 
fay, ov as tf he were going to shoat the fit. For my | 
part, [ do’n’t understand it, and when tradesmen are | 
keptfrom starving, by the patronage and custom of | 
a gentleman, they are impertinent scoundrels ever | 
to think of asking for money Would you believe | 
it ’——One of my pretty jockics threatened to sue me | 
| 


nowever. one 





the other day, merely because I said, that ‘ I did’nt 
care a d—n for my creditors, as I had money 
enough to sport on all winter.’ Vine times indeed, 
when a gentleman is to be called to an account by 
every paltry sciub he happens toowe'a 


| which was published 


few collars ! my 


If you conclude upon favouring me with your 
advice, you must do it gratis, for 1 cannot possibly 
think of paying a fee, whilst the river's shut. 

In the course of a few months, it is likely that 
you will hear from me again, (unless my prospects 
should be cut off by a visit to Limbo) when { will 
give you further information of my success and 
progress in the art of Aum-bugging. Many of your 
lounging readers would be happy, I dave say, ofa 
long list of excuses, fut-offs, and shan Fie and 
if I can assist the fraternity, by any of my knowledge, 
in that branch of education, 1 am entirely at their 
command. 

I remain with respect, 
yours 
Ricuarp Rancer. 


—_- 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Continued. ] 


Such is the outline of this first work of our author 
in 1740. It was received 
with a burst of applause from all ranks of people. 
The novelty of the plan, the strokes of nature 

and pathes with which the work abounds, the sim- 
plicity of he languege, the sentiments of piety and 
virtue that are brought forward, teck at once the 
taste of the public. Numberless were the con:pli- 
ments Mr. Richardson rec elved oped it, as Soon 2s 
Le was known to be the author, for in the publi- 
cation he only assumed the character of editor. and 
that not by name. He had earnestly wished, he 
szid, to be concealed ; probably he did, till its recep- 
tion was known. All that read were his readers. 
kven at Ranelagh, those who remember the pub- 
lication say, that i it was usual for ladies to hold up 
the volumes of Pamela to one anotaer, to shew 
they had got the book that every one was talking 
of. The tem lency of this novel was held to be so 

exccilent, that it was recommended by Dr. Slocock, 
even from the pulpit. The friends of the author 
were lavish, not to say extravagant, in their compli- 
ments, and he received spontaneous eulogiums, 
from many of the first authors of the age. Mr. 
Leake thus writes of Mr. Allen and Mr. Pope: Mr. 
Pope says, * it will do more good than many volumes 
of sermons; I have heard them both very high in 
its praises, and they will not bearvany faults to be 
mentioned in the’stery; Pbelieve they have read it 
twice ¢ “p iece at least; I believe Mr. ‘Pope will call 
on you.” Mr. Chetwind says, that if all other books 
were to be burnt, this book, next to the Bible, ought 


| to be preserved-"’ Mr. Lobb talks of bringing-up 


his son to be virtuous, by giving him Pamela as 
soon as he could read, a choice of.books for a youth 
which we, at present, should be very much sur- 
prised at; and Mr. Lic as, the esteemed author of 
the Search after Happiness, thus writes: * I am 


inform'd that the author of Pamela, (the ‘best book 
ever published, and calculated to do most goed _jis 
one Mr. 
common justice, to shew my reg ard to this common 
| benefactor of mankind, by making him a tender ef 


Richardson, Printer, 1 think it apiece of 


best services. Acegrei Delyywheing about te » 


to. | publish a volume of sermons, | take the liberty of 
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making him the offer of them.” It was immediately 
translated into French and Dutch. 


The fame of this once favourite work is now 
somewhat tarnished by time, as well as eclipsed by 
the author’s subsequent publications; but the en- 
thusiasm with which it was received, shews incon- 
trovertably, that a novel written on the side of virtue 
was considered as a new experiment. 


Appreciating it at this distance of time, we must 
acknowledge that the faults are great, but the 
beauties are genuine. ‘The character of Pamela, 
so long as her sole object wasto resist her master’s 
attempts, is beautifully drawn, with many affecting 
incidents, and little strokesof nature. Her inno- 
cent prattle to Mrs. Jervis, the rustic dress in which 
she equips herself, when determined to leave her 
place, her stealing down to the kitchen to try if she 
could scour the pewter, in order to accustom her- 
self to course household work—“ I see I could do 
it,” says she, “it only blistered my hand in two 
places ;”* the sudden spring she gives on seing her 
father, by which she overturns the card-table, and 
the affecting account of her sufferings on attempt- 
ing to make her escape, are all worthy of a master- 
hand. ‘There are not many under-characters in 
this work; the most pleasing, and perhaps the best 
sustained, of the whole, are those of Goodman An- 
drews and his wife, Pamela’s father and mother. 
It would not be easy to find a prettier picture 
of low life, and of true English low life, in its most 
respectable garb ; made respectable by strict honesty, 
humility, patience of labour, and domestic affection ; 
the whole rendered saintly and venerable by a touch- 
ing air of piety and resignation, which pervades 
all their sentiments. The behaviour of the old man, 
when he walks to Mr B.’s to enquire after his child; 
and his humble grief, is truly pathetic. The lan- 
guage of the good couple is simple, without being 
vulgar. It is not the simplicity of Arcadian shep- 
herds: It is such as people in low life, with the 
delicacy of a virtuous mind, might fall into without 
any other advantages than a bible education. It is 
the simplicity of an English cottage. Mrs. Jervis, 
the virtuous house-keeper, is well-intentioned, 
grateful, buttimid. The other, Mrs. Jewkes, is 
drawn in coarse but natural colours. ‘The pride 
and passionof Lady Davers are strongly drawn, 
some may think, perhaps too strongly, fora lady 
of her fashion; but we every new and then see 
instances in which nature will get the better ofthe 
decorums of life, and one o° Richardson’s corres- 
pondents tells him he could find him half a dozen 
Lady Daver’s (her wit excepted) amongst his 
quality acquaintance. 

The character of Mr. B. himselfis drawn with 
less address than that of any one inthe piece, he 
is proud, stern, selfish, forbidding, (selfish, that is 
to say; in his love, for he has generosity enough in 
money matters) and his ideas of the authority of a 
husband are so high, that it is not easy to conceive 
of Pamela’s being rewarded by marrying him, 
unless her regard for external circumstances was 
greater than the author would wish to have suppo- 
sed. The moral of this piece is more dubious tlian, 
in his life time, the author’s friends were willing to 
allow. So long as Pamela is solely occupied in 
schemes to escape from her persecutor, her virtu- 
ous resistance obtains our unqualified approbation ; 
but from the moment she begins toentertain hopes 
of marrying him, we admire her guarded prudence 
rather than her purity of mind. She has an end in 
view, an interested end, and we can only consider 
her as the conscious possessor of a treasure, which 
she is wisely resolved not to part with but for its 
just price. Her staying in his house a moment 
after she foundherself at liberty to leave it, was 
totally unjustiBable; her repentant lover ought to 
have followed her to her father’s cottage, and to 
have married her from thence. The familiar foot- 


ing upon which she condescends to live with the_ 


odious Jewkes, shews also, that her fear of offend- 
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ing the man she hoped to make her husband, had 


got the better of her delicacy and just resentment, 
and the same fear Jeads her to give up her corres- 
pondence with honest Mr. Williams, who had 
generously saerificed his interest with his patron in 
order to effect her deliverance. In real life we 
should, at this period, consider Pamela as an inter- 
ested girl; but the author says, she married Mr. B. 
because he had won her affection, and we are bound, 
it may be said, to believe an author’s own account 
of his characters. But again, is it quite natural 
that a girl who had such a genuine love for virtue, 
should feel her heart attracted to a man who was 
endeavouring to destroy that virtue? Can a woman 
value her honour infinitely above her life, and hold 
in serious detestation every word and look contrary 
to the nicest purity, and yet be won by those very 
attempts against her honour to which she expresses 
so much repugnance? Does not pious love 
assimilate with pious, and pure with pure? There is 
indeed, a gentle seduction of the affections, from 
which a virtuous woman might find herself in dan- 
ger, especially when there existed such a bar to a 
legitimate union as great disparity of rank and for- 
tune; but this kind of seduction was not what 
Mr. B. employed. He did not possess, with Sedley 





That prevailing gentie art, 

Which can, with a resistless force, impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart ; 
Raise such a conflict, kindle such a fire 
Between declining virtue and desire, 

That the poor vanquished maid dissolves away, 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day. 


His attempts were of the grossest nature, and, 
previous to, and during those attempts, he endea- 
voured to intimidate her by sternness. He puts on 
the master too much to win upon her as the lover. 
Can affection be kindled by outrage and insult ? Sure- 
ly, if her passions were capable of being awakened in 
his favour, duringysuch a persecution, the circum- 
stance would be capable of an interpretation very 
little consistent with that delicacy the author meant 
to give her. The other alternative is, that she 
married him for 


« The gilt coach, and dappled Flanders’ mares.” 


Indeed, the excessive humility and gratitude ex- 
pressed by herself and her parents on her exaltation, 
shews a regard to rank and riches beyond the just 
measure of an independent mind. The pious 
Goodman Andrews should not have thought his vir- 
tuous daughter so infinitely beneath her licentious 
master, who, after all, married her to gratify his 
own passions. 

The indelicate scenes in this novel have been 
justly found fault with, and are, ndeed, totally 
indefensible. Dr. Watts, to whom he sent the 
volumes, instead of compliments, writes him word 
that he understands the ladies complain they can- 
not read them without blushing. 


Great curiosity was expressed by many, to know 
whether the story was founded in fact; just as 
children ask eagerly, when they hear a story that 
pleases them, “Is it true?” The author received 
anonymous letters from six ladies, who pressed 
him to declare, upon his honour, which they were 
sure he was too much of a gentleman to violate, 
whether the story was true or false, and they 
hoped Mrs. B. if there was such a lady, would 
not be against satisfying a request which redounded 
so much to her honour; they tell him also, that 
they have taken an oath to keep the secret, if he 
will entrust them with it; and that they will never 
cease writing till he has obliged them. He tells 
them, in his answer, that it was never known, since 
the world began, that a secret was kept which had 
been entrusted to six ladies, and pretends that he 
was not at liberty to break the trust; also, that they 
are very unreasonable in expecting him to give up 
the name of his heroine to ladies who keep their 
own hames a secret.” 








* -? 


The real Pamela was said by some to be the 
wife of Sir Arthur Hazelrig, who had then lately 
married his maid ;.others affirmed, with great 
confidence, that she was daughter to the game- 
keeper of the Earl of Gainsborough, who had 
rewarded her virtue by exalting her to the rank of 
Countess. Both these ladies were of exemplary 
characters; but the author’s own account of the 
matter is given in the following words, in a letter 
to his friend and great admirer Aaron Hill. 


“Dear Sir, 


*] will now write to your question—Whether 
there was any original ground-work of fact, for the 
general foundation of Pamela’s story. 


“ About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman, with 
whom [ was intimately acquainted (but who, 
alas! is now no more!) met with sucha story as 
that of Pamela, in one of the summer tours which 
he used totake for his pleasure, attended with one 
servant only. Atevery inn he put up at, it was 
his way to inquire after curiosities in its neigh- 
bourhood, either ancient or modern; and_particu- 
larly he asked who was the owner of a fine house, 
as it seemed to him beautifully situated, which 
he had passed by (describing it) within a mile or 
two of the inn. 

“It was a fine house, the landlord said. The 
owner was Mr. B. a gentleman of a large estate in 
more countiesthan one. That his and his lady’s 
history engaged the attention of every body who 
came that way, and put a stop to all other inquiries, 
though the house and gardens were well worth 
seeing. The lady, he said, was one of the greatest 
beauties in L:ngland, but the qualities of her mind 
had no equal: beneficient, prudent, and equally 
beloved and admired by high and low. That she 
had been taken at twelve years ofage, forthe sweet- 
ness of her manners and modesty, and for. an un- 
derstanding above her years, by Mr. B.—’s mother, 
a truly worthy lady, to wait on her person. Her 
parent’s ruined by suretiships, were remarkably hon- 
est and pious, and had instilled into their daughter’s 
mind the best principles. When their misfortunes 
happened first, they attempted a little school, in their 
village, where they were much beloved; he teach- 
ing writing and the first rules of arithmetic to boys; 
his wife plain needle-work to girls, and to knit and 
spin ; but that it answered not; and, when the lady 
took their child, the industrious man earned his 
bread by day labour, and the lowest kind of hus- 
bandry. 

“That the girl, improving daily in beauty, 
modesty, and genteel and good behaviour, by the 
time she was fifteen, engaged the attention of her 
lady’s son,a young gentleman of free principles; 
who, on her lady’s death, attempted, by all manner 
of temptations and devices, to seduce her. That 
she hadrecourse toas many innocent stratagems to 
escape the snares laid for her virtue: once, however, 
in despair, having been near drowning; that, at last, 
her noble resistance, watchfulness, and excellent 
qualities, subdued him, and he thought fit to make 
her his wife. That she behaved herself with so 
much dignity, sweetness and humility, that she 
made herself beloved of every body, and even by his 
relations, who, at first despised her; and now had 
the blessings both of rich and poor, and the love of 
her husband. 

“ The gentleman whe told me this, added, that 
he had the curiosity to stay in the neighbourhood 
from Friday to Sunday, that he might see this 
happy couple at church, from which they never 
absented themselves; that, in, short, he did see them; 
that her deportment was all sweetness, ease and dig- 
nity mingled; that he never saw a lovelier woman; 
that her husband was as fine a man, and seemed 
even proud of his choice; and that she attracted the 
respects of the persons of rank present.—The rela- 
ter of the story told me all this with transport.” 











| [Zo be continued.] 
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MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BISHOP OF LANDAFF’S SERMON, 


{The Society for the Suppression of Vice, in which the 
names of so many illustrious persons for rank and cha- 
racter are now enrolled, is highly indebted to a Ser- 
mon preached lately in its favour, by the Bisnop oF 
LANDAFF, and since published. Of this Sermon we 
may speak in terms of commendation, similar to those 
which a modern writer has applied to a predecessor of 
this Reverend Bishop in the Episcopal Chair—* That 
this work will be read by the good man as an incen- 
tive to piety, and by the critic and the wit, as a mo- 
del of pure style, and unaffected elegance.” We sub- 
‘oin the following extracts ; } 


«| have said as much on the first means of pre- 
yenting Vice, as the time will allow me to say ; and 
in speaking of the second—-the due execution of 
the laws: I mean not so much to blame those to 
whom this execution is officially committed, for any 
neglect of duty, as to beseech you, who have volun- 
tarily associated for this purpose, ‘ not to be weary 
in well-doing,’ not to be deterred from your design, 
by the various discouragements which may be 
thrown in your way. 

‘ This Society will be spoken against by those, 
whom it actually brings, er who are in hourly ap- 
prehension of being brought by it, to Shame and 
punishment. These, unhappily, constitute a nu- 
merous band, which, being hardened in impiety, 
will be loud in calumny; but ‘heir abuse is your 

raise. . 

‘It will be spoken against by those whom it de- 
prives of sensual gratifications in gin-shops and 
brothels—by those who delight in the prurient 
pleasures of an heated imagination. "What then? 
In lessening the fuel of the passions, you pluck a 
faggot from the fire of hell; in withdrawing from 
the eye of youth every incentive to unchaste desire, 
you keep the mind pure, and the body unpolluted ; 
you prepare an holy temple, in which the spirit of 
God may not disdain to dwell forever. 

‘It will be spoken against by those, who think it 
sufficient for every man to take care of his own sal- 
vation, deeming it impertinence, if not persecution, 
to attempt interfering with the morals, though to 
the amending of the lives of other men. £ Ye, breth- 
ren, have not so learned Christ;’ every approach 
towards persecution, is, I am confident, and always 
will be, far from you; but you rightly conceive it 
to be your duty, as servants to Him, who ‘ went about 
doing good.’ to promote, as far as you are able, the 
spiritual good of your fellow-Christians, 

‘T have heard it objected to this and a similar 
society, that the individuals, composing them, affect 
puritanical principles, and are swoln with the Pha- 
risaical pride of being thought more righteous than 
their neighbours. What! is the world then at 
length so much at enmity with God, that the ‘ per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God’ is become a 
matter of reproach? Are we so rapidly ripening to 
destruction, that to be zealous in winning men from 
the dominion of their lusts, and the snares of the 
devil, is to be interpreted into pride of heart and 
hypocrisy of conduct ? 

‘I have heard it objected to these societies, that 
the individuals composing them, put on the charac- 
ter of informers. No! The character of an informer 
is to injure others for his own benefit. But what is 
the injury done to those who are reclaimed from 
vice by the discipline of the humane laws of the 
land? What is the benefit derived to any indivi- 
dual, abstracted from the delightful consciousness 
of discharging a Christian duty? The benefit, ab- 
stracted front this consciousness, is expense, trouble, 
anxiety, the obloquy, the contempt of the worldly 
wise, the neglect of the unthinking, the odium ofthe 
profligate, the scoff of those who make a mock at sin. 

‘ Deplorable, without doubt, is the condition of 
that country, in which the manners of its people 
have got the ascendancy over its laws; in which 
the fashion of the world tyrannizes over the religion 
of Christ! And is there not great reason to be- 


| 
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lieve that such is the condition of this country, at 
this time, and in both these points? ‘The law says, 
that deliberate duelling is murder—our manners 
say that it is not. The law prohibits gaming, at 
any time, for high stakes—our manners permit it 
even on a Sunday to any extent. The law suffers 
not the Sabbath to be profaned by the unnecessary 
pursuits of ordinary occupations; our manners, 
stimulated by commercial avarice, suffer mail- 
coaches, stage-coaches, and other means of convey- 
ing goods and passengers, to be as free on that as 
on any other day in the week. 

‘ Religion bids us perform unto the Lord our 
oaths; fashion has rendered oaths of office a dye-word. 
Intemperance of every kind may be avoided, from 
the apprehension of disease ; but intemperance is 
fashionable. Who abstains from ‘ chambering, 
rioting, and wantonness,’ from an apprehension of 
being thereby excluded from the kingdom of Christ ! 
Religion represents illicit commerce with the sex as 
a great sin—Fashion esteems it as no sin at all, and 
has rendered it as common amongst Christians, as 
ever it was amongst the Heathens of Greece or 
Rome. Religion bids women adorn themselves 
in modest apparel,‘ with shame-facedness and sobri- 
ety :'—Fashion exhibits them in such indecency of 
apparel, that the pure innocency of a virgin mind 
shudders to appear in it. 

‘I have no pleasure in representing us in a worse 
light than we deserve; but our assembling here on 
this occasion is of itself a convincing proof, that the 
laws have not sufficient energy to restrain the disso- 
luteness of our morals. The laws are good ; but 
they are eluded by the lower classes, and set at 
naught by the higher. The laws are good; but 
they are fallen into contempt, and require the zeal, 
the activity, the discretion of such a society as this, 
to renovate their vigour.’ 

FOR THE PORT FOLJO, 
LETTER TO A JOURNALIST. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Permit me, Sir, to submit to you some curious 
singularities in the Essay on Criticism of Henry 
Home, Lord Kaimes. 

It is impossible to possess a more profound 
knowledge of nature and the arts, than this philoso- 
sopher, and he exerts all his power to make every 
body as wise as himself. He first proves that we 
have five senses, and that we have a less lively sen- 
sation of the soft impression made upon our eyes 
and our ears by colours and sounds, than we have 
of a violeit blow upon the leg or head. 

He informs us of the difference that every man 
perceives between a simple emotion and a passion 
of the soul; he tells us, that women sometimes 
pass from pity to love. He might have cited the 
example of Angelica in Ariosto, so well imitated by 
Quinault. 

La pitié pour Médor a trop su m/’attendrir; 
Ma funeste langueur sAugmentait a mesure 
Qwil guérissait de sa blessure: 
Et jesuis en danger de n’en jamais guérir. 

But Mr. Home, although a Scotchman, prefers 
citing an English tragedy; it is Othello, the Moor 
of Venice, so famous at Aygmdon. The mistress 
of Othello must have been extremely prone to 
pity, to become enamoured of a negro, who talked 
to her of ‘ Caverns, of deserts, of cannibals, and of 
anthropophagi,’ and who told her that he had zer- 
rowly escaped drowning. 

- Thence passing to the measure of time and 
space, H. Home concludes mathematically, that 
time appears long to a girl, who is about to be 
married, and short to a man about to be hanged: 
then he gives us definitions of the beautiful and of 
the sublime. So perfectly acquainted is he with 
the nature of both, that he entirely condemns these 
fine lines of Athalie : 

J.a douceur de sa voix, son enfance, sa grace 
Font insensiblement & mon inimitié 
Succéder......+.Je serais sensible a la piti¢! 
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He condemns this siloquy of Mithridate. 


Quoi! des plus chéres mains craignant les trahisons 
J’ai pris soin de m’armer contre tous les poisons ; 
J’aisu, par une longue et pénible industrie, 

Des plus mortels venins prévenir la furie: 

Ah! qu’il efit mieux valu, plus sage et plus heureux, 
Et repoussant les traits d’un amour dangereux 

Ne pas laisser, remplir d’ ardeurs empoissonnées 

Un ceeur deja glacé par le froid des années, 


He thinks that the soliloquy of Don Diego in 
the Cid, 

O rage! 6 désespoir! 6 vieillesse ennemie! &c. 
1s misplaced and unnecessary, in which Lon Diego 
Says that which he ought not to say. 

But on the other hand, the critic tells us that 
the monologues of Shakspeare are the only models 
worthy of imitation, and that he knows aothing so 
perfect. Of this, he gives a fine example, extract- 
ed from the tragedy of Hamlet: here are some 
passages of it, translated with great fidelity, and al- 
most verse for verse : 


HAMLET. 


Oh! si ma chair trop ferme, ici pouvait se fondre, 

Se dégeler, couler, se resoudre en rosée! 

Oh! si L’Etre éternel n’avait pas du canon 

Contre le suicide !—6 ciel! 6 ciel! 6 ciel! 

Que tout ce que je vois aujourd’hui dans le monde 

Est triste, plat, pourri, sans nulle utilité! 

Fi! Fi! c’est un jardin plein de plantes sauvages ! 
Aprés un mois, ma mé€re €spouser mon propre oncle! 
Mon pére un si bon roi!......1l’autre en comparaison, 
N’etait rien qu’un satyre, et mon pére un soleil. 

Mon péere, il m’en souvient, aimait si fort ma mére, 
Qu’il ne souffrait jamais que le vent sur son visage 
Soufat trop rudement. O Terre! 6 juste Ciel! 
Faut-il me souvenir qu’elle le caressait 

Comme si l’appétit s’augmentait en mangeant. 

Un mois! Fragilité! ton nom propre est la femme, 
Un mois! un petit mois! Avant d’avoir usé 

Les souliers qu’elle avait & son enterrement! _ 

Some readers will perhaps be surprised at the 
opinions of H. Home, Lord Kaimes, and some 
Frenchmen may say that Gilles, at a provincial 
fair, would express himself more properly and 
more nobly than prince Hamlet; but we must con- 
sider that this piece was written two centuries 
ago, thatthe English have nothing superior to it, 
that Time has consecrated this production, and fi- 
nally, that it is well to have a proof so public of the 
force of habit, and of respect for antiquity. 

The foundation of the soliloquy of Hamlet is in 
nature: that is sufficient for Englishmen. The 
style is not that of Sophocles and of Euripides; 
but propriety, nobleness, justness of ideas, beauty 
of versification, harmony, are trifles ; and M. Home, 
who is a judge in Scotland, may say, in this case, 
the substance prevails over the form. 

With equal taste and equal justice, does M. 
Home decide that this line of Racine is bombastic : 


Mais tout dort et ’armée et les vents, et Neptune. 


This sublime simplicity, which so well expresses 
the fatal caim, by which the fleet of the Greeks is 
detained, does not please our critic.- § An officer,’ 
says he, ‘ought not thus to express himself.’ 

We must adhere to the beautiful simplicity of 
Shakspeare- In Hamiet, the scene opens with the 
relief of a centinel: the soldier Bernardo asks the , 
soldier Francisco, if all has been quiet! ‘ I have 
not seen a mouse trot,’ answers Francisco. Let us 
confess, that a tragedy cannot open with a more 
noble and majestic simplicity. This is Sophocles 
in his purity, 

H. Home thus passes upon all the arts, opinions 
which to us may appear extraordinary. 

It is a wonderful effect of the progress of the 
human understanding, that at this day rules of 
taste in all the arts, from epic poetry to gardening, 
are dictated to us from Scotland. The human 
mind expands daily, and we must not despair of 

_reéeiving, ere long, arts of poetry and rules of rheto- 
tric Trom the Orkneys. Certain it is, however, that 
‘we would rather see great artists in those countries, 


than great reasoners upon the arts. 
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It is easy to. pass an opinion upon Tasso and 
Ariosto, upon Michael Angelo and Raphael; it is 
not so easy toimitate them; and it must be confessed 
that at this time we have more need of examples, 





than of precepts, as well in France as in Scotland. 

But if M. Home treats all our best authors with 
so much severity, and Shakspeare with so much in- 
dulgence, we must acknowledge that he is not jess 
severe with regard to Virgil and Horace. 

Does he wish to give an example of some absur- 
dity, it is in Virgil that he secksit- He ridicules 
the manifest contradiction which he supposes in 
those lines of the first book of the Aeneid: 

Graviter commotus, et a/to 
Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda. 

He imagines that the flactdum contradicts the com- 
motus; he does not perceive that flacidum caput 
means that front which calms the tempest ; he does 
not perceive that an irritated master may, with a 
serene countenance, appease the quarrels of his 
slaves. 

He thinks that Horace has expressed himself in- 
decently, in the following lines of a familiar epistle, 
addressed to Maecenas: 

Quid causae est meritd, quin illis Jupiter ambas 

Tratus buccas inflet ? 

He forgets that this expression, ‘flare buccas, 
meaning to menace, was borrowed from the Greeks, 
was familiar to the Romans, and the style best 
adapted to satire. 

M. Home always gives his opinion as a Jaw, and 
he extends his despotism to every subject. He is 
a judge, whose jurisdiction is universal. 

His decrees upon architecture and gardening do 
not permit us to doubt that he inhabits a more noble 
Maision, und possesses a finer park, than any other 
of the magistrates of Scotland. He finds the groves 
of Versailles ridiculous; but if he ever visits France, 
the honours of Versailles shall be paid to him: he 
shall be conducted through its groves, he shall wit- 
ness a display of the jets d'eau; and then perhaps 
will he feel less disgust. 

If, after all this, he continue to despise the groves 
of Versailles, and the tragedies of Racine, we will 
cheerfully submit to it. We know that every one 
has his particular taste ; we » consider all the men of 
letters of Kurope as convivial friends, who eat at the 
same table; each one has his dish, and we desire 
hot to give disgust to any. 

[‘l'o be continued. ] 


————— 


CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review. ] 

Travels through France, Turkey, and Hungary, in 1792 
to which are added, Several Tours in Hungary, in 
1799 and 1800. In a series of letters to his sister in 
England Ly William Hunter, Esq. of yg Inner- 
Temple. Third edition. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 937. London. 
White, 1808. 

| Continued. ] 


The great secret of Mr. Hunter’s art consists ‘ 
avoiding every thing which may in the smalles 
degree disturb the repose of his reader, by ‘acting 
emotions of any sort; and this he chiefly accom- 
plishes, by curiously selecting all those incidents 
which are of the most ordinary recurren*< » Mixing 
them up with such remarks as are equally plain, and 
interspersing them with Jong discussions, to dayide 
what is either intuitively true, or intuit ively false; 
thus, in both cases, conirivir ig torender any exertion 
of intellect as unnecessary in us, as it would be im- 
possible in him. For these ends, he justly consi- 
ders that the most familiar actions of a man’s life 
are eating and sieeping at the stated times; and 
that when a person travels, the most ordinary occu- 
patiou is that of moving from one place to another; 
setting off at a certain hour of the morning, and ar- 
riving at a particular hour in the evening; and, it 
may be, paying the expense incurred, I: xtending 
somewhat fur ther his views of human affairs, he Sis 
that provisious are either good, or bad, or indifferent, | 
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that thesame general observation applies also to 
beds ; and that all these objects may likewise be dis- 
tinguished by another principle of classification, de- 

rivéd from attending to their prices. From this 
view of the subject, the transition is easy to roads 
and ferries, including tolls and bridges, with the ac- 
cessory matter of horses and carriages. ‘The same 
love of generalizing leads him to a contemplation 
of the works of nature ; and he surveys, with an ac- 
curate and discriminating eye, the whole state of the 
weather, which, like the inns and roads, is remark- 
able for being sometimes better, and sometimes 
worse. And these are the main incidents of this 
excellent writer. 

{In the choice of his remarks and disquisitions, he 
is equally judicious: they are indeed of a touching 
simplicity ; they are constantly intreduced, lest 
the uniformity of the narrative might dispose us to 
wander entirely from the page ; and are delivered 
in Janguage so monotonously resembling their 
meaning, (when they chance to have any), that, in 
very truth, the sound may be called an echo to the 
sense. In the extension of this branch of his work, 
Mr. Hunter proceeds upon one fundamental princi- 
ple, of a most universal application—that the self- 
evident truth of any proposition is no reason why it 
should be either suppressed or assumed, but that, 
on the contrary, it should, on this precise ground, 
be often repeated, supported by numberless argu- 
ments, and enforced by much declamation; rightly 
judging, that so invaluable a treasure as plain truth 
can never be too strongly guarded, or too warmly 
celebrated. It would be endless to collect specimens 
of the felicity with which this principle is followed 
out in all its ramifications; it forms the cement of 
the whole work—the callida junctura, by which all 
the parts are held together, and so smoothed as not 
to ruffle the most irritable and active of readers. 
In justice to Mr. Hunter, we shall cull a few sam- 
ples. How convincing are his arguments to shew 
that it is wrong to piunder a shipwrecked mariner! 

‘To take advantage,’ saith he, ‘of a man, who is 
an ubdequal opponent, is the act of a coward; but to 
strip of what little he sull possesses, the unfortunate 
being who throws himself on your mercy, who im- 
plores your assistance, and whose life and fortune 
might be rescued by a trifling exertion of charity, 
is a conduct so much at variance with the common 
feelings of nature, that we areata loss how to ac- 
count for such barbarous and complicated depra- 
vity. Why is the law,’ &c. (I. 142.) 

By topics, no less judiciously selected, does the 
master prove, that a tale of complicated ‘ villainy 
and persecution’ creates ‘ emotions of horror and in- 
dignation.’ ¢ A propensity to hate our enemies,’ he 
remarks, ‘ and to avenge the wrongs they have in- 
flicted on us, is a principle, which is coeval with 
the instinctive feelings of the human frame.” The 
perception of this truth suddenly transports him ; he 
is rapt in the fervour of inspiration; and gives loose 
to the burstings of his heart—* It has an eternal 
basis in nature, and prevails throug jut the extent 
of the animal creation. It is a fundamental law, 
peri is universally established in the breast, and 1s 

ieither to be subverted by sophistry, nor invalidated 
ee persuasion, nor extirpated by power.’ (I. 353-4.) 
SVhoever would be“convinced that firhting against 
one’s couniry is criminal, and that a bloody ficld of 
battle is a dismal object, may be accommodated 
with the proper arguments, by turning to pages 
379, and 385, of the first volume. A long investi- 
gation is undertaken, in two whole pages, (391-2), 
to shew that cheating at cards is improper; and after 
much reasoning, we are gently led to the conclu- 
sion, that ‘those whose sentiments of honour are 
so relaxed, as to allow them, without repugnance, 
to cheat at cards, must be of a mean and sordid 
disposition.” The following remark on human 
nature is of the most general kind, and evidently 
flows from what is called * a sensible man.’ * Such is 
the folly and fallibility, or the perverseness and ob- 








tions are very frequently cither openly infringed, or 
artfully evaded, when they are repugnant to our 
ideas of happiness, or inconsistent with our views of 
pleasure, convenience or profit’ (II. 72.)—If any 
one has occasion for a sermon upon losses sustained 
by fire, or homilies pr oper for Meats ading the Turks 
from using wine, and the dervises from leading irre. 
gular lives, or lectures against the use of stays. he may 
be conveniently supplied at p. 4, 72,78. and 102, of 
vol. I]. We extract the ot te brief and elegant 
definition of comfort: ‘ Comfort gladdeis and warms 
the heart wherever it is found, it is the animating 
spring of social life, and in proportion as it is diffus- 
ed, is our satisfaction in beholding it increased.’ 
(iI. 150.) 
ny, Mr. Hunter takes occasion to inform us, that 
he is ‘convinced that private virtue is the only solid 
basis of public happiness and prosperity ; and that 
the religion, the morality, and the freedom of a 
state. derive, in no smal] degree, both their origin 
and protection from the purity of domestic life, 
(11. 216.) Wecannot help regarding it as rather 
a singular deviation from his usual plan, that he 
does net explain at length the reasons on which so 
very strange an opinion is founded, 
[Zo be continued.) 


LAW INTELLICENCE. 
( The difference between the rights of blacks in Vir- 
ginia, and those in England. ) 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 27. 
Dixon v. MAcNAMARA. 


AssauLt—This was an action of assault. The 
plaintiff is a man of colour, and servant to a Mr, 
Lynch, a gentleman of fortune and respectability at 
the west end of the town ; the defendant is an officer 
in the royal navy, the same who had the misfortune, 
some time since, to kill Colonel Montgomery in a 
duel. Mr. Macnamara was walking through Ca- 
vendish Square, attended by his friend, Captain 
Barry, and having observed an uncontmon fine girl 
in conversation with the plaintiff and another servant, 
as they passed, the girl made some remark, which 
was sneered at by the plaintiff; on which the defen- 
dant returned, and, as the plaintiff did not make 
way for him as he passed, he called him a d—d 
black negro, collared him, and pushed him against 
the railing. The learned counsel concluded his ad- 
dress by saying, that it would very much depend 
upon the verdict of the j jury, whether people could 
in futuré live with safety in society, and whether 
they were to be protected from persons of such dis- 
positions. ‘The assault was proved, and the jury 
gave the plaintiff 20/, damages. 


BATES v. WHITLOCK. 


The plaintiff, who appeared to be the mistress 
ofa brothel, keptin Welliclose-square, brought her 
action to recover 10/. of the defendant, a gentleman 
of fortune, at Ratclifie highway, for money lent 
under the following ludicrous circumstances: Mr. 

Whitlock having met with Miss Davies, was pre- 
vailed upon to accompany her to the house of Mrs. 
Bates, where refreshment and wine were amply 
provided for the visiters. On the morning follow- 
ing Mr. Whitlock wished to go away, but was 
prevented in censequence of beng deprived of his 
clothes, which were taken away, during the night, 
to prevent his clopement. With much difficulty, 
his clothes were, however, obtained; but being de- 
ficient in cash, the 10/. in question was lent him by 
the plaintiff, to defray the expenses he had incur- 
red, more than the half of which went into her poc 
ket, and the remainder to Miss Davies. In sup” 
port of the plaintifi’s case, several witnesses wer" 
examined. But Sir James Mansfield would noe 
suffer it to go before the jury, observing, there didt 





not appear any fair or creditable ground for the ac- 


duracy of human nature, that the most sacred obliga- | ion—The plaintiff was accordingly nonsuited. 


After a large dissertation on matrimoe. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER.: 
[ Continuet.] 


WO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


March 18, 1780. 


lam obliged to you for the communication of 
your correspondence with . It was impossible 
for any man, of any temper whatever, and however 
wedded to his own purpose, to resent so gentle 
and friendly an exhortation as you semt him. Men 
of lively imaginations are not often remarkable for 
solidity of judgment. They have generally strong 
passions to bias it, and are led far away from their 
proper road, in pursuit of pretty phantoms of their 
own. creating. No law ever did, or can, effect 
what he has ascribed to that of Moses; it is re- 
served for mercy to subdue the corrupt inclina- 
tions of mankind, which threatenings and penalties, 
through the depravity of the heart, have always 
had a tendency rather to inflame. 

The love of power seems as natural to kings, as 
the desire of liberty is to their subjects; the excess 
of either is vicious, and tends to the ruin of both. 
There are many, I believe, who wish the present 
corrupt state of things dissolved, in hope that the 
pure primitive constitution will spring up from the 
runs But it is not for man, bv himself man, to 
bring order out of confusion: the progress from 
one to the other is not natural, much less necessa 
ry. and without the intervention of divine aid, im- 
possible; and they, who are for making the hazard- 
ous experiment, would certainly find themselve: 
disappointed. 





Affectionately yours, W.C. 


TO THE REVe WILLIAM UNWIN. 


March 28, 1786. 


My dear friend, I have heard nothing more from 
Mr. Newton, upon the subject you mention; but I 
dare say, that, having been given 'o expect the 
benefit of your nomination, in behaif of his nephew, 
he, still depends upon it. His obligations to Mr, 
———, have been so numerous, and so weighty. 
that, though he has, in a few instances, prevailed 
upon himself to recommend an object now and 
then to his patronage, he has very sparingly, if at 
all, exerted his interest with him in behalf of his 
own relations. 

With respect to the advice you are required to 
give to a young lady, that she may be properly in- 
structed in the manner of keeping the sabbath, | 
just sudjoin a few hints, that have occurred to me 
upon the occasion, not because I think you want 
them, but because it would seem unkind to with- 
hold them. ‘The sabbath, then, I think, may be 
considered, first, as a commandment, no less bind- 
ing upon modern Christians, than upon ancient 
Jews, because the spiritual people amongst them 
did not think it enough to abstain from manual 
occupations upon that day, but, entering more 
deeply into the meaning of the precept, allotted 
those hours they teok from the world, to the culti- 
vation of holiness in their owm souls, which ever 
was, and ever will be, a duty incumbent upon all, 
who ever heard of a sabbath, and is of perpetual 
obligation both upon Jews and Christians; (the 
commandment, therefore, enjoins it; the Prophets 
have also enforced it; and in many instances, both 
scriptural and modern, the breach of it has been 
punished with a providential and judicial. severity, 
that may make by-standers tremble) ; secondly, as 
a privilege, which you well know how to dilate 
upon, better than I can tell you; thirdly, as a sign 
of that covenant, by which believers are entitled to 
arest, that yet remaineth; fourthly, as the sine- 
qua-non of the Christian character; and upon this 
head, I should guard against being misunderstood 
fo mean no more than two attendances upon pub- 
lic worship, which is a form, complied with by 
thousands, who never kept a sabbath in their lives. 
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Consistence is necessary to give substance and so- 
lidlity to.the whole. To sanctify the day at church, 
and to trifle it away out of church, is profination, 
and vitiates all. After all. I could ask my cate- 
chumen one short question—* Do you iove the day 
or do you not! If you love it, you will never in- 


quire, how far you may safely deprive yourself of 
) 


the enjoyment of it. If you do not love it, and 
you find yourself obliged in conscience to acknow- 
ledge it, that is an alarming symptom, and ought to 
make youtremble. If you do not love it, then it is 
a weariness to you, and you wish it was over. The 
ideas of labour and rest are not more opposite to 
each other, than the idea of a sabbath, and‘ that 
dislike and disgust, with which it fills the souls of 
thousands, to be obliged to keep it. It is worse 
than bodily labour.’ W.C. 
[To be continued. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 





At this dull season of the year, when the mourn- 
ful realicies of Nature cause the musing man to 
sigh or repine at the ravage of storms, and the 
desolation of snows, we should endeavour, by 
fancy’s aid, te invest the frowning Winter with 
interesting drapery. 


A wrinkled, crabbed man they picture thee, 
Old Winter, with a ragged beard, as gray 
As the long moss upon the apple tree; 
Close muffed up, and, on thy dreary way, 
Blue lipp’d, an ice drop at thy sharp blue nose, 
lodding alone through sleet and drifting snows. 
They should have drawn thee by the high heap’d hearth, 
Old Winter! seated in thy great arm’d chair, 
Watching the children at their Christmas mirth, 
Or circled by them as their lips declare 
Some merry jest, or tales of murder dire, 
Or savage robbers roaming in the night, 
Pausing at times to move the languid fire, 
Or taste the old October, brown and bright. 


One of the Arkin family, who are all eminent 
for their love of literature, has lately immortalized 
the Robin Red-Breast in the following beautiful 
and original versess 


When the vocal Cuckoo wings 
To southern climes his way; 
When the Swifts in giddy rings 
Their vent’rous flight essay ; 
When the Linnet droops forlorn 
Upon the naked spray ; 
Mute the Black-bird on the thorn, 
And Lark that hails the day; 
Still the Robin whistles clear, 
And braves the fading year. 


Other flu terers come and go, 
The frolic train of Spring, 
Fearful from the drifung snow, 
They urge their rapid wing. 
Other warblers cease their strain 
When storms forbid to roam, 
But Robin then forsakes the plain, 
And gives us songs at home: 
I.et -he tickle sporters flee— 
The Winver Frienp for me! 

Sir William Jones observes, that the most shining 
period in the history of any nation, must certainly 
be that, in which the example of the sovereign 
gives the nobles a turn for letters, and in which a 
‘eputation for knowledge opens a way to riches and 
honour. 

The following extract fiom a humourous vision 
we have lately met with, is a happy imitation of 
Swift’s manner, anda good joke, at the expense of 
modern Philosophy. | 

In another apartment lived a professor, who did 
every thing by twilight. If he lectnred bis pupils 
at noon day, he would darken his window and make 
an artificial: bscurity. He would prove, by meta- 
physics, that twilight is the only true, pure, genuine, 
uncorrupted, original, light The sun he would 
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| say, is at best but an auxiliary to it, and often does 
more harm than good, as the world would soon be 
convinced, if superstition were but once conquered. 

Passing by the door of a room, which, happen- 
ed to be open, I discovered a miserable object, fet- 
tered and hand-cufied, and tied neck and heels. [ 
supposed him guilty of some unpardonable crime, 
and was astonished to hear, that he had his choice 
of going like other people ; but that he looked upon 
those, who made use of their limbs, to be slavish 
thinkers, and had found himself to be bound in that 
manner, to shew that he was a free agent. 

It was now their time for dinner, and the good 
President, most obligingly requested me to eat a 
commons with them, in the great hall; an invita- 
tion which I readily accepted, partly, I must con- 
fess, out of curiosity, upon hearing that the dinner 
was dressed abstraciedly. It consisted, among 
other particulars, of a calf's head hashed secundum 
guid; a shoulder of mutton roasted without spit or 
Jack, by centripetal and centrifugal forces, and some 
potatoes, boiled in a vacuum. 


The Muse of Dibdin is generally merry, but in 
the following Ballad she assumes a serious alr, 
which is very interesting. 


The peasant, in his humble cot, 
The Ethiope on the sandy Nile, 
The mole-like Laplander, whose grot 
Boast little genial Nature’s smile ; 


These, blest with virtue, are not poor, 

Her cheering voice such thrilling comfort brings, 
It throws around the thatch obscure 

A joy that shames the palaces of kings. 


Oh, virtue, sorrowing man’s relief, 
In pity by kind Heaven sent, 

That tear’st away the thorn of grief, 
Aud plant’st instead the rose, content. 


Thy smallest spark such lustre owns, 
With it such truth and dignity it brings, 
It throws obscurity on thrones, 
And beams to dim the diadem of kings! 


The Gazette of the United States is still con- 
spicuous among what are commonly called “ederal 
papers, for its open, direct, decisive, and persever- 
ing hostility towards that democratic spirit w! ich 
pervades the country, and which renders it so un- 
happy at home, and so contemptible a xroad. ‘The 
eentlemen, who, with such laudable zeal, such 
ingenuity of mind, and such rectitude of judgment, 
conduct this diurnal paper, have our best wishes 
for a full remuneration of profit and applause. 

We wish our readers would apply the following 
sentence to the character of Sir Wm. Jones. 

Deeply learned in science, versed in polite lite- 
rature, adorned with arts, graced with social ac- 
complishments ; and, above all, tinctured with 
humanity, he charmed in the common intercourse 
of conversetion, and benefited grateful mortals in 
the liberal commerce of life. 

In the well written preface to Mr. Good’s ele- 
gant and instructive Biography of Dr. Geddes, we 
find the following ingenious remark, very happily 
expressed. 

As a stronger light produces a darker shadow, 








superiority of genius is not unfrequentiy accom | 
panied with a superiority of eccentricities and de- 
fects. 

A gentleman, not Jong since, passing through 
the street, overheard another speaking very bad 
French ; upon which he observed to a companion, 
that the French ought in future to be classed 
among the dead languages; why so, asked his 
friend, because, replied the gentleman, it has just 
been murdered. | 

















































































ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.~ 


THE TEMPLE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
[ Concluded. 


* Next a dark, dreary prison meets the sight, 
Where thick, damp walls exclude the solar light, 


———— 





*The story of Damon and Pythias exhibits an heroic 
instance of friendship. The reader will not be displeas- 
ed to peruse the following account of it, from Brooke's 

y ). ‘Py 
Fool of Quality. 


When Damon was sentenced by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse to die on a certain day, he begged permission, in 
the interim, to retire to his own country, to set the 
alfairs of his disconsolate family in order. This the 
tyrant designed peremptorily to refuse, by granting it 
(as he conceived) on the impossible conditions of his 
procuring Some one to remain as hostage for his return, 
under the equal forfeiture of life. Pythias heard the 
conditions, and, without waiting for an application on 
the part of Damon, instantly offered himself as security 
for his friend, which being accepted, Damon was set 
at liberty. The king and all the courtiers were astonish- 
ed at this action; and, therefore, when the day of exe- 
cution drew near, his majesty had the curiosity to visit 
Pythias in his confinement. After some conversation 
on the subject of friendship, in which the tyrant de- 
livered it as his opinion, that self-interest was the sole 
mover of human actions—as for virtue, friendship, be- 
nevolence, love of one’s country, and the like, he looked 
upon them as terms invented by the wise, to keep in 
awe and impose upon the weak. 

‘My Lord,’ said Pythias, with a firm voice and noble 
aspect, ‘I would it were possible that I might suffer a 
thousand deaths rather than my friend should fail in 
any article of his honour. He cannot fail therein, my 
lord; 1am as confident of his virtue as I am of my own 
existence—bdut I pray, I beseech the Gods, to preserve 
the life and integrity of my Damon together: Oppose 
him, ye winds! prevent the eagerness and impatience 
of his honourable endeavours, and suffer him not to 
arrive till by my death I have redeemed a life a thousand 
times of more consequence, of more value, than my 

own ; more estimable to his lovely wife, to his precious 
little innocents, to his friends, to his country. O! 
leave me not to die the worst of deaths in my Damon.’ 

Dionysius felt himself awed and confounded by the 
dignity of these sentiments, and by the manner in which 
they were uttered; he felt his heart struck with a slight 
sense of invading truth, but it served rather to perplex 
than undecive him. The fatal day arrived; Pythias 
was brought forth, and walked amidst the guards with 
a serious but satisfied air to the place of execution. 
Dionysius was already there; he was exalted on a movy- 
ing throne, drawn by six white horses, and sat pensive 
and attentive to the prisoner. Pythias came; he vaulted 
hightly on the scaffold, and beholding for some time the 
apparatus of his death, he turned, with a placid counte- 








- While down his cheek the stream of sorrow pours, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Bound to the noisome floor with galling chains, 
A woe-worn form in deep distress complains, 
Rears, all he can, his trembling hands on high, 
And casts to Heaven a supplicating eye, 


And on his brow deep settling sadness low’rs ; 
Tho’ down his cheek the trickling sorrows flow, 
Tho’ gloomy sadness settles on his brow, 
Yet through the clouds "tis easy to descry 
Some happier prospect break upon his eye, 
Some rays of consolation intervene, 
Pierce the thick gloom, and gild the dreary scene: 
Soon did I recognize the generous youth, 
For friendship fam‘d and firm unalter'd truth, 
Whom Dionysius, with despotic hate, 
Condemn’d to meet an undeserved fate ; 
But lo! where Pythias stands, in eager haste, 
To bid his friend the sweets of freedom taste, 
To bid him breathe once more his native air, 
Comfort his consort, and his house prepare ; 
On Damon's face what grateful raptures rise, 
Beam through his tears, and sparkle in his eyes, 
For still down his wan cheek the tears descend, 
Lest hovering Fate o’ertake his noble friend 
Ere he from distant regions could arrive 
T’ embrace that friend uninjured and alive ; 
No less regret, no less distracting pain 
Feels the brave youth lest he return again 
Beneath the axe to yield his forfeit breath, 
And claim the glorious privilege of death : 
Attend we now; th’ important hour is near 
Or to confirm or dissipate his fear, 
Lo! to the block is faithful Pythias led, 
His manly soul disdains the thoughts of dread ; 
No Damon comes, he turns his placid eye 
To where tke instruments of vengeance lie, 
That eye speaks gladness, for a beaming ray 
Of hope illumes it with celestial day, 
The winds are adverse, and he hopes may send 
Far from these fatal shores his dearest friend, 
Nor could his Damon’s lengthen’d stay suggest 
That perjur’d thoughts have place within his breast ; 
High on a moving throne of splendid state, 
The tyrant comes to mark the deed of fate, 
Rang'd on all sides, a wide-extended band, 
In dreadful silence, watch the uplifted hand 
That grasps the gleaming sword, when soon their 
eyes 
A youth at distance view with fix’d surprise, 
‘Tis Damon’s self—upon a foaming steed 
He comes, he comes, with yet increasing speed, 
Celestial Friendship fires his ardent course, 
And strings his nerves with more than mortal 
force. 





nance, and addressed the spectators :— 

‘My prayers are heard,’ he cried, * the Gods are 
PAL pte oe you know, my friends, that the winds have 
een contrary till yesterday. Damon could not come; 
he could not conquer impossibilities ; he will be here to- 
morrow, and the blood which is shed to-day shall have 
ransomed the life of my friend. Oh! could I erase from 
your bosoms every doubt, every mean suspicion of the 
man for whom I am about to suffer, I should go to death 
even as I would to my bridal: be it sufficient, in the 
mean time, that my friend will be found noble, that his 
etruth is unimpeachable, that he will speedily prove it, 
that he is now on his way, hurrying on, accusing him- 
self, the adverse elements, and the Gods—But I hasten 

to prevent his speed: Executioner, to your office!’ 


As he pronounced the last words, a buzz began to 
arise among the remotest of the people; a distant voice 
was heard, the crowd caught the words, and ‘Stop, 
stop the execution,’ was repeated by the whole assembly: 
a man came at full speed; the throng. gave way to his 
approach: he was mounted on a steed of foam: in an 
instant he was off his horse, on the scaffold, and held 
Pythias straitly embraced : ‘You are safe,’ he cried, 
‘you are safe, my friend, my beloved friend; the Gods 
be praised, you are safe. I have now nothing but death 
to suffer, and I am delivered from the anguish of those 
reproaches which I gave myself for having endangered 
a hfe so much dearer than my own.’ Pale, cold, and 
half liteless in the arms of his Damon, Pythias replied, 
in broken accents, ‘ Fatal haste! Cruel impatience! 

Vhat envious powers have wrought impossibilities in 
your favour? But I will not be wholly disappointed ; 
since I cannot die to save, I will not survive you.’ 





Once more a scene to genuine Friendship due 
In vivid tints attracts the raptur’d view; 

Behold the generous youths—in strict embrace 
They stand, and tears of joy bedew each face, 
Lo! Dionysius owns the awful power, 

Which arms with fortitude the fatal hour, 

A despot now no more, his dire decree 
Revers’d, he bids the captive friends be free, 
And, with a suppliant’s humble voice, demands 
To join them in fair Friendship’s sacred bands. 


* Here youthful Scipio and his Laelius stood, 
+ There the two Indians for their country’s good, 


_ 





Dionysius heard, beheld, and considered all with 
astonishment. ‘ Live, live, ye incomparable pair,’ he 
cried, * ye have borne unquestionable testimony to the 
existence of virtue ; and that virtue equally evinces the 
existence of a God to reward it. Live happy, live re- 
nowned! and, oh! form me by your precepts, as ye 
have invited me by your example, to be worthy of the 
participation of so sacred a friendship.’ 


* Scipio and Laelius were two noble Romans, united 
in the strictest bands of an elegant and sincere friend- 
ship. 
Cicero, in his Treatise de Amicitia, has put the fel- 
lowing passage into the mouth of'the latter: 

‘Equidem ex omnilus rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna, 


Lock’d in each other’s arms, their vital breath 
Dauntless resign’d, and rush’d on certain death, 
While Cortez, at the bold attempt amaz’d, 

From the high Temple’s splendid turrets gaz’d, 
But ah! the Muse, as sounds her vocal shell, 
Despairs the various graceful scenes to tell, 
Despairs to sing each consecrated name, 

Which Friendship gives to never-dying Fame, 
Yet such sweet charms the breathing forms inspire, 
All claim remembrance of the vetive lyre. 


Here long I gaz’d, for still my wondering view 
Successive scenes of varying beauty drew ; 
Turning at length I saw a reverend sage, 
Whose hoary locks proclaim’d the power of age; 
In act to speak, while round him eager ran 

A listening crowd, and thus the bard began : 


Friendship, to thee be lasting lays addrest, 
Thou pour’st the lenient balm when Fortune 
frowns, 
Sooth’st the wild throbbings of the woe-worn breast, 
And all our joys thy cheering presence crowns. 


And even when o’er Britannia’s sea-girt isle 

The polish'd arts no patron taught to shine, 
Thy influence bade the dreary desert smile, 
And snow-clad Snowden’s rugged brow refine. 


Great Alfred felt thy lustre-darting power, 
In bright effulgence beam upon his soul; 
Oft had he trod fair Learning’s favour’d bower, 
Where pure Pierian waters sparkling roll. 





pionis possim comparare. In hac mihi de repub. con. 
sensus, in hac rerum privatarum consilium; in eddem 
requies plena oblectacionis fuit. Nunquam illum ne 
minima quidem re offendi, quod quidem senserim; nihil 
audivi ex eo ipse, quod nollem. Una Domus erat, idem 
victus, isque communis: Neque solum militia, sed etiam 
peregrinationes, rusticationesque communes. Nam quid 
ego de studiis dicam cognoscendi semper aliquid atque 
discendi? In quibus remoti al oculis populi, otiosium 
témpus contrivimus.’ 


‘ Of all the favours I enjoy, either from the bounty of 
nature or fortune, I look upon none as comparable to 
the friendship of Scipio. Our sentiments with respect 
to politics were perfectly similar ; our advice in private 
affairs mutual; and both of us felt the same tranquil de- 
light in each other’s company. Never did I, to my 
knowledge, in the least oifend him; nor ever did a single 
expression escape him which I was not pleased to hear. 
One house and one table were provided at our common 
expense; and not only during the wars, but also whea 
on our travels and in our rural retreats, we chose to be 
together. Why should I enlarge upon our studies, ia 
which, secluded from the crowd, we wore away our 
leisure in the acquisition of useful knowledge?’ 

Cicero takes occasion to mention these two illustrious 
persorages in many other parts of his writings; but if 
the above be a true picture, it is sufficient to shew the 
affectionate regard which subsisted between them. 


+ Antonio de Solis, in his History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, relates, that ‘two valiant Indians, during an 
engagement at the Temple in Mexico, resolved to sa- 
crifice their lives for the benefit of their country; be 
lieving that they should finish the war by their deaths. 
To this purpose they had both agreed to precipitate 
themselves from the rails, on that side where there 
were no.stairs, and to carry Cortez along with them. 
They stood together watching an opportunity, and im- 
mediately when they saw him near the precipice, they 
flung down their arms, and approached him like desert 
ers coming to surrender—and being before him, they 
bent their knees in the posture of suppliants; when all 
on a sudden they seized him, and used their utmost ef 
forts to force him to the precipice ; but he, not without 
difficulty, broke loose, and got clear of them; when, # 
the same instant, they threw themselves headlong 
the ground, and were dashed to pieces. 

Cortez remained rather astonished than angry; he 
was sensible of the imminent danger he had been in, by 
the death of the aggressors; but was not much displeased 
at their boldness, upon account of the bravery of the a 
tempt.’ 

See likewise a beautiful poem by Jerningham, entitled 











; aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo, quod cum amicitia Sci- 


‘The Mexican Friends,’ founded upon the foregoillf 
- facts. 
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From the clear source he caught the sallying spring, 
And copious draughts eolarg’d his feeling mind, 
A tender father, an heroic king, 

To deeds of undecaying fame inclin’d. 


His was the breast where gentle thoughts reside, 
His the mild eye that shed Compassion’s tear’, 

His the firm hand for injur’d worth that tried 
The vigorous force of his revengeful spear. 


Ah! generous prince, 'tis thine in turn to know 
The deep distress which adverse fortune brings, 
Tis thine to drink the: bitter cup of woe, 
And prove how frail are sublunary thingse 


Far from the frozen north the boisterous Danes 
O’er the defenceless land their myriads led, 

From shore to shore dire devastation reigns, 
And all the fiends of war their horrors shed. 


Driven from his throne, the prince is doom’d to 
rove 
Thro’ trackless forests with a slender band, 
Ceaseless he weeps, the object of his love 
His country, bleeding by a tyrant’s hand. 


Driven from his throne, bereft of every beam 
Of radiant hope, which late illum’d his mind, 

No more his lyre awakes the wonted.theme, 
Silent, or murmuring to the moaning wind. 


Yet still Compassion reign’d within his breast, 
And meek-ey’d Charity, divinely fair, 

No want forbade to succour the distrest, 
*Nor his last loaf with Penury’s son to share. 


Illustrious deed! and worthy the rewards 
Conferr’d by Homer’s life-bestowing lyre ; 
Though lost to him, yet shall the British bards 

Still to the great, the glorious theme aspire. 


But now revolves he in his manly breast 

To make the Danes their ill-got power resign, 
Bright omens of success appear confest, 

And Friendship smiles upon the great design. 


In the close covert of a neighbouring wood 
His slender band await their leader’s call, 
Long prov’d in toil, and lavish of their blood, 

For him resolv’d to conqueror to fall. 


+But first to view the posture of the foe, 
Clad in a minstrel’s garb he bends his way, 
While from his lips the martial numbers flow, 
And listening rocks resound the lofty lay. 


Lock’d in the arms of Sloth he sees them laid, 
While wine and song their listless hours employ, 
To meet the foe no preparation made, 
And all their courage sunk in senseless joy. 


Rejoic’d he sees, and from his sounding lyre 
Bright Hope awakes a more impassioned strain, 
Fills every chord with renovated fire, 
And charms with loftier sounds the listening 
train. 








* The circumstance of Alfred’s dividing his last loaf 
with a poor Pilgrim during his retreat, is, according to 
Bicknell, related by all the old historians of that period: 
though Hume has omitted it in his history of England, 
the mention of it in these venerable records of antiquity 
is surely excuse sufficient for the encomiums of the 
Muse. 

t ‘ Alfred resolved, himself, to inspect the situation 
of the enemy, and to judge of the probability of suc- 
cess. For this purpose he entered their camp under the 
disguise of a Harper, and passed unsuspected through 
every quarter. He so entertained them with his music, 
and facetious humours, that he met with a welcome re- 
ception; and was even introduced to Guthrum, their 
Prince's tent. He remarked the supine security of the 


m Danes, their contempt of the English, their negligence 


in foraging and plundering, and their dissolute wasting 
of what they got by rapine and violence.’——-—-H uz. ) 
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Once more in Selwood’s groves he meets his friends, 
With fixt resolve, and courage more élate ; 

For now, even now, the favouring hour impends 
To free his country from impending fate. 


And now th’ embattled squadrons move along, 
Loud shouts arise, the thirsty faulchions glare, 

Dread horror reigns the trembling foes among, 
And groaning carnage, and confus’d despair. 


As o’er the placid bosom of the main 
When not a straggling zepbyr rudely strays, 
And from the jutting rock some artless swain 
Pleas’d in the glassy flood his shade surveys; 


Full oft the tempest comes with sudden sweep, 
High on its wings the roaring thunder flies, 

Loud howl the raging whirlwinds o’er the deep, 
And waves on waves seem mounting to the skies: 


Ah! where is now the gentle swain, who late 
The glassy flood with pleas’d attention ey’d? 

Trembling he flies, and sure he deems that fate 
Hangs darkly brooding o’er the boiling tide. 


’T was thus the. Danes too long inglorious lay, 
Careless of all that fires the martial mind, 

In mirthful ease consum’'d the fleeting day, 
And to the winds intruding cares resign’d. 


But ah! where Bacchus pour’d his sparkling store, 
And Comus came, a laughter-loving guest, 

Stern Mars terrific frowns, all bath’d in gore, 
And fell Bellona rears her snaky crest ; 


Where flam’d the fury of great Alfred’s sword, 
There bled the brave, there fiercer rag’d the 
fight :— 
But ah ! these martial clangors ill accord 
With the calm joys which give the Muse delight. 


Enough that full success attends his arms, 
Gladly she tunes her reed to happier days, 
When social Pleasure spreads her softest charms, 
And smiling Plenty all her gifts displays. 


For soon beneath his unremitted care 
Returning Peace revives the drooping isle, 
Fair Science comes the friendly beam to share, 
And Fancy revels in her favouring smile. 


Oh, happy Albion! now thy vernal vales 
Resound the jocund lays of love and joy, 

Thro’ the lone grove no wandering shepherd wails 
That martial feats his rural bliss destroy. 


And you, ye generous band, whose matchless power, 

Snatch’d from disgrace yourcountry’sinjur’d name, 
For you shall Friendship rear the roseate bower, 

And steel-clad Valour twine the wreath of Fame. 


To thee, great prince, our warmest thanks belong, 
Thy warlike deeds, thy wise resolves shall live, 
While Albion's sons shall love the martial song, 
Or gentler themes more genuine transports give. 


Here died the soothing accents on my ear, 
Yet still the listening audience lean’d to hear, 
Their pleading looks seem’d wishful to prolong 
The melting magic of the lofty song, 

For sure in every bosom glow’d the flame 
Of Virtue, kindled by the breath of Fame. 


The sage beheld their zeal with joy confest, 
And thus the feelings of his soul exprest : 
‘Ye youthful train, whose ardent wishes roam 
The untried heights of Honour’s sacred dome, 
Your great example see, before your eyes 
Let Fancy bid th’ illustrious Monarch rise, 
Transcribe his life, live all his actions o’er, 
And be what generous Alfred was before ; 
So future bards your merits shall proclaim, 
And future heroes emulate your fame= 
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So brighter laurels shall surround your brows 
Than all Bellona’s blood-stain’d wreath bestows.’ 


Raptur’d I heard, and felt the sacred fire 

Thrill through my veins, and virtuous thoughts 
iNspire ; 

Thus Friendship, like the parent Eagle, tries 
To lure her infant offspring to the skies :— 
Come then, dear C » my resolution aid, 
Ere Folly’s fickle hand my breast invade ; 
Lo! radiant Virtue here has deign’d to <mile, 
Teach me for herto meliorate the soil, 
Teach me to woo aright the Heavenly guest, 
And clasp her glowing beauties to my breast, 
Teach me to live upon her look, and own 
Celestial comfort dwells with her alone ; 
And thus engag’d in Friendship’s noblest carey 
Oh! be it thine her genuine joys to share, 
Oh! be it thine the purest bliss to know, 
Which mortals e’er can taste in realms below. 
Oh! sun-like Friendship, gracious goddess, say 
Wilt thou not deign to lend thy loveliest ray? 
Wilt thou not deign to animate the deed, 
Thyself th’ inspirer, and thyself the meed? 





‘Wilt thou not deign to swell the heartfelt joy, 


Which Virtue gives, and nothing can destroy ? 
Refulgent Power! if such thy glorious aim, 
If such the honours that attend thy name, 
To thee, to thee, I dedicate my youth, 
With every vow of unrepenting truth, 
And oh! benignant goddess, kindly shed 
Each virtuous blessing on thy votary’s head. 
I spoke ; the goddess smil’d upon my pray’r, 
And the gay vision melted into air, 
Yet the sweet form still lives within my breast, 
And smooths the wintry frowns of Care to rest, 
Still shall she live my bosom’s gentle Queen, 
Till Death's chill curtain drop, and close this 
earthly scene. 
HaRLeY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mer. OLpscnooL, 


As you admire ‘ effusions,’ permit me to present, for in- 
sertion in your miscellany, the following, as a com- 
panion for the admirable ode to that ‘sacred stream,’ 
and * Queen of rivers, Raritan.’ 


Re SHALLOW, 


ODE TO MARKET-STREET GUTTER. 


Oh, Sweetest gutter! though a clown, 
I love to see thee running down, 
To mark thee stop awhile, then, free 
From ice, jog on again—like me. 
Just like the lasses, whom I meet, 
Thou trip’st so lightly through the street, 
As if thou had’st no where to go. 
So slowly on thy waters flow, 
That, did the cits not wish in vain, 
Thou would’st be in the pumps again. 
But like a pig, whom fates deny 
To find again his wonted sty, 
You turn and stop, and run and turn, 
Yet ne’er shall find your ‘ native urn.’ 
How oft has rolied down thy stream 
Things, which in song I dare not name, 
Ere scavengers their scrapers plied 
To drag manure from out thy tide, 
Or hydrants bade thy scanty rill 
Desert its banks, and cellars fill! 

Last Tuesday morn, so very cold, 
A morn not better felt, than told, 
Then first, as I drove father’s sleigh, 
Did I ‘thy frozen form’ survey ; 
And, goodness, what a great big steeple! 
What sights of houses !—and such people ! 
And then I thought, did I not stutter, 
But verse could, like dear Davis, utter, 
How much I’d praise thee, sweetest gutter! 

A—0. 






































































FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TRANSLATION OF LA FILLE INVISIBLE 
TO Mr. MOORE, 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 


The following translation of La Fille Invisible, was 
undertaken in compliance with a request, expressed 

| in your,paper of the 19th of January. Should it re- 
ceive your sanction, it may be given to the public. 


THE INVISIBLE GIRL—TO T. M, 
Dear youth of sweet poetic strain, 
Lov'd vot’ry of the choral train, 
Apollo's fair accomplish’d son, 
Ry whom the wreath of song is won; 
You, whom the Teian bard inspires, 
Whose soul his mad’ning spirit fires; 
Tor whom the melting virgin sighs 
To grant what Virtue’s voice denies ; 
Yet, heedless of the vow she made 
To live a cold and vestal maid, 
By Love o’ercome. within your arms 
Extatic yields her blushing charms ; 
Your syren strains, alas! I own, 
Quick to my ravish’d ear have flown; 
And, though an airy sprite I rove, 
I feel'the magic power of Love. 
But ah! cannot my wounded heart 
Know all its joy without its smart? 
‘Too cruel youth ! each day I find 
Some fairer nymph can change your mind. 
Last night as near your chair I flew, 
In air light borne, conceal’d from view, 
Gods ! how bewitching sweet you seem'd, 
Oh! how my breast with passion teem’d! 
With dizzy rapture while I gaz’d, 
And saw your glass already rais’d, 
] laid me on its racy brink, 
Whence bathing in the purple drink, 
I stole your rose-exhaling kiss, 
And.as I sunk, entrane’d with bliss, 
I watch’d each smile, each tender sigh, 
That cheer’d your soul, or dimm/’d your eye: 
But soon my jealous aching breast 
Lost all its flattering hopes. of rest, 
When soft Aspasia’s hand you press’d. 
My anger how could I conceal 
When the next hour I saw you kneel, 
Her sister woo, a lovelier fair, 
And breathe your passion in her ear? 
But ah! perhaps, it was not mght 
‘lo blame you thus, or trust to sight. 
Then say if Rosa or the rest 
Of lovely nymphs you oft address’d, 
Deaf to your pray’rs, to merit bind, 
Have taught you too to be unkind ! 


Know ’twas my jealous rage alone 
That spoil’d each soft melodious tone, 
And held the chord of plaintive sound, 
While j jarring Discord grated round, 
As o’er the keys your fingers stray’d, 
And o’er you hung each tender maid, 
When late by music’s power you strove 
To win their meiting hearts to love. 


You who, soft in TeTtan measure, 
Sing of love and paint its pleasure ; 
Who pray’d in that perplexing hour 
For Inspiration’s tuneful pow'r 5 

egardless of your idle pray’rs, 
1 he airy sylph observ’d my tears, 
To justice true, her aid declin’d, 
And cheer’d my drooping, jealous mind. 
Tnconstant youth ! the charm impart, 
The surest charm to win your heart! 
But ah! to gain the wish’d for prize, 
W hat sorrow in the sequel lies, 
If in thy circling arms I’m blest, 
Aud Virtue’s banisi’d from my breast. 


‘Dear, Zealous friend of Plato’s school, 
Heuce let bis purer morals rule. 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


Love’s a chaste and hallow’d flame, 
With men and spirits much the same: 
Then love like me, or do but try, 
We'll reign joint tenants of the sky.— 
But should you still refuse to feel, 
Before you I will even knee, 
And blushing in your presence swear 
To cast away this torm of air, 
Assume some mortal mould, and see 
If you can teres J love like me. 
Oh! come! and with you, quick delight ! 
First to my arms !—and then—* good night ! 
C. H—p. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 
RONDEAU, 
Alas! my friend, said Bob to Joe, 
While gloom sat heavy on his face, 
You bid me mock the fiend of woe, 
And from my breast his form erase: 
But when the demon rules the hour, 
What can the tortur’d heart defend? 
What bid defiance to his power? 
Said Joe to Bob—a lass, my friend. 
ASMODEO. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
SONNET. 
From the Spanish of Lope de Vego Carpio. 
‘ O dulces prendas, por mi mal balladas /” 


Ye blissful moments of departed pleasure, 

So sadly dear, so fatally beguiling ! 

My soul doats on the times when ye were smiling, 
And ye shall be my dying heart’s last treasure. 
Who would have thought, when, nurs’d by wanton 

leisure, 

My fond affections listen’d to your wiling, 

That now in deepest woe I should be toiling, 
And ye should heap my misery’s flowing measure! 
For one short hour hath borne on fleeting pinion 
The transient joy by snatches which ye gave me; 
Take then these sad regrets which ‘still you leave 

me, 
Nor let me languish in their dark dominion, 
Or I shall think I was but made your minion, 
In sorrow’s bonds the stronger to enslave me. 
ITrHACUS. 


ete 


FOR THE POBT FOLIO. 
Mr. OL pscHooL, 


Inconstant as the wind, never satisfied but when I can 
multiply imaginary evils, and teaze those about me, 
I ain frequently alarmed at the nature of my clisease, 
and have repeatedly applied to my physicians for a 
remedy; but they all assure me that it is incurable, 
with this consolation, however, that I am not singu- 
lar in my complaint, as it is epidemical, and arrives at 
its acmé about this season of the year; and that tho’ 
it prevails more or less at al] times, and among all 
descriptions of persons, it attacks the most violently 
those, whose circumstances enable them to purchase 
every thing but happiness. I am, to be sure, sonie- 
what soothed with these assurances; but the other 
day, in a fit of despondency, turning over Horace, a 
passage caughtmy attention,and socompletely pictured 
me to myself, that I was rash enough to enlarge upon 
the theme, and attempt the following verses, which, 
Mr. Oldchool, only be so civil as to publish, and very 
probably in the middle of the ensuing summer, when 
I am in the country, you shall be favoured with a simi- 
lar eulogy on the city. In z mean time if your hu- 
manity can suggest any thing for my relief, be so 
good as to communicate ir through the medium of 
your paper. 


Quae nocuere sequar ; fugiam quae profore credam ; 
Romae Tibur amem ventosus, Tibure Romam. Epist. 8. 


When in cold triumph o’er the parting sun 
Winter completes what Autumn has begun, 
Steals the last verdure from th’ impov’rish’d earth, 
Nips the last flowret of the Summer's birth ; 

Or ij in remorseful moment, to conceal, 

Shrouds conscious guilt beneath a snowy veil, 





Is there a blessing Fortune can dispense, 
Like artificial joys, to charm the sense, 

Like city-pleasures bear our griefs away, 
Like city-pleasure sooth the winter’s day ? 
Yes, there is one more grateful she’ll confer: 
*Tis in the compass ef the rura/ sphere, 

in Reason’s path a leisure unconfin’d, 

The verna/ sunshine of he farmer's mind. 
Now he has scope to range this wide expanse, 
Sap every weed and every flow’r advance ; 
And though around him wintry tempests howl, 
They are not tempests, that harass the soul. 
Aager and Honour, Disappointment, Care, 
These are engetider’d in a city air; 


: 


These, rugged storms, prove ever W isdom’s pest, 
These blight her harveSts in the human breast. 
VENTOSUS, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


By thy blue eye’s languid roll, 
With dewy ijustre gleaming 

By the blush, that spoke thy soul! 
By thy smiles bright beaming! 


By the tear, that dimm’d thine eye, 
When tales of woe I told thee! 

By thy bosom’s stealing sigh! 
Mine I shall behold thee. 


Talk not of indifference now, 
While, in every feature, 

Looks, more strong than words, will shew 
"Tis not in thy nature. 


Thou wert form’d to love again, 
‘To be both bless’d and blessing ; : 

To feel the joy, to feel the pain 
Severe beyond expressing. 


Not for Pity’s fruitless tear, 
Nor Friendship’s cold emotion, 
Not for words that die in air, 
Flows my fond devotion. 


But sparkling eyes and changeful cheek 
The lover’s presence greeting; * 
Love, warm answertig love, | seek, 
Rapture, rapture meeting. 
ITHACUS. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


Translation of the punning epitaph upon a Gramma: 
rian, inserted in our last nu: ribet. 


Though, vers’d in all the grammar rules, 
He many a learned lesson gave, 
Though long a teacher in the schools, 
Yet could he not decline a grave, 
AsMODEO. 


Epigram on the taunt in the French manifesto, ‘that 
England, single-handed, is not able to contend with 
France.’ 


Not single handed fight? Vain boast ! 
Disprov'd upon the Affic’ coast, 

And oft, when thro’ their fleet base fear, 
With panic terror in the rear, 

Appear’d: when NEtson brave commanded, 
He sorely thump’d them—sINGLE-HANDED ! 
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